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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH, 27, 1875. No, 40 


OO 
AT FRIENDS’ | A YOUNG MAN DESIRING A QUIET, COM- 
|fortable home, in a private family, can find such, 

| with good board and pleasant room, in a central 


fontral Dry Goods Store | location, by addressing M., at the office of this paper. 


Dinner at 5 o’clock. References exchanged. 


CAN BE FOUND: —R.H: MACY & GO. 








tupin’s Dark Brown Merinoes, at $1.00. MA 14th St. & 6th Ave., New York. CY 
Lopin’s Dark Brown Cashmeres, at $1.12. |MA The largest importers and retailers in Amer- OY 
Pure Mohairs, Dark Browns, at $1.25. | MA ica of Dolls, Toys and Fancy Goods, suit- CY 

fine French Cretonnes, Dark Browns, $1.00. MA able for the Holiday Trade. We occupy the CY 


Nice Neat Figured Dress Goods, Browns. 26. | MA whole block through from 14th to 13th st., OY 
Most Excellent Waterproof Cloaking, $1.00 to $1,123. | MA and for 17 years have made Holiday Goods CY 


MA aspecialty. j@” Catalogues and illumi- Cy 
JOHN H. cae, |MA nated Centennial Cards sent free to any ad- CY 
8. W. cor. 7th and Arch sts., Philada. |MA dress. Orders attended to with special care. CY 


N.B.—If Friends desire any of the above |MACY MACY MACY MACY MACY Macy 


Goods, and can’t come, please send | HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
for Samples. | 


STOCKING YARNS,  “MBRELLAS AND CANES, 


AT 
’ 
We have now instock a large assortment of wool- | M. & A. HASSLERS 


en and cotton stocking yarns, comprising the dif- MANUPAOTORE. 

ferent grades of brown mixed, black mixed Sheeps | 634 Arch st.. Phila., 3 doors kelow 7th st. 
gray, and blue mized. Our 32 and 36 Soft Wool Silk, Alpaca and Zamila Unbrellas, with Pearl, 
arns are special favorites. Special attention is | !vory, Amber and Cornelian Handles. Gold, Silver 
called to our Gents’ and Ladies’ Woolen Stockings, | #24 Ivory Head Canes. 


of which we now have twelve varieties. A HOME BOARDING SCHOOL 





JOHN M. FINN. For ten small children, under guarded care. Address 

8. E. Cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, SARAH E. FELL, 
Philadelphia, MECHANICSVILLE, BUCKS CO., PA. 

Respgctep FRIEND: CHESTER ACADEMY, 


In consequence of the recent death of William | Chester, Pa. For botn sexes. Students prepared for any 


‘Dorsey, the last of the firm of BENEDICT DORSEY | class in College, for business life, or for Teachers, Two 


: . | Departments — PRIMARY and ACADEMIC. Skilled and 
& SONS, with whom I have been associated as | of¥otionced Teachers only em iaped. 


salesman from my boyhood, it has fallen to my lot he Fall Term will open on Monday, September 6. 

to be his successor in the China, Glass and Queens- GEORGE GILBERT Principal. 
ware business, No. 923 Market street, Philadelphia, |} ——_—_———_————————— or 
under the firm name of KAUB, FRYMIER &| FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 
EDWARDS. ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 

This is to assure you that my best efforts will be | (Late Cutter and Foreman for Onas. C. Jackson, deceased,) 
exerted to perpetuate the standing of the house, and | Hag removed to No. 104 N. SIXTH ST. above Arch. 
to merit the continued confidence of its patrons. | Having had twenty-five years’ experience in getting 

Respectfully, |up FRIENDS’ CLOTHING, he solicits a share of 
CHAS. B. EDWARDS. | their patronage. 
TO FRIENDS. 





OOK MUSLIN HANDKERCHIEFS, IN 7-8 AND 4-4 SIZES. 

THIBET AND MERINO SHAWLS, AND SHAWL BINDINGS TO MATCH. 

BEAVER AND IMITATION SEALSKIN SHAWLS AT $8, WORTH $12. 

FELT AND CLOTH SKIRTS AND MOREEN SKIRTING. 

BROWN SILK BANDANNA HANDKERCHIEFS. 

BLACK SILK HANDKERCHIEFS FOR CRAVATS. 

DARK SHADES OF PLAIN SILKS. NEAT DARK STRIPE AND PLAIDS IN SILKS. 

DARK SHADES OF LUPINS’ MERINOS. BLACK MERINOS AND CASHMERES. 

BLACK SILKS OF THE PUREST QUALITY, AT LOW PRICES. 

TABLE DAMASKS. FINE TOWELS FOR BRIDAL AND CHAMBER USE. 

BLANKETS, SPREADS, FLANNELS, MUSLINS, TICKINGS, ETC. 

OUR GOODS ARE ALL OF GOOD QUALITIES, OUR PRICES THE LOWEST THAT CAN BE 
MADE. OUR STOCK WILL BE POLITELY SHOWN, WHETHER YOU WANT TO 

PURCHASE OR LOOK. 


SAMUEL C. EASTBURN & CO., 
S. W. Cor. Eighth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 


eli ites 


FRIENDS’ 


LADIES’ 


50 CENT MERINO SHIRTS. 


50 cent Ladies’ good weight Merino Vest. 
"60 cent Regular Cuff Extra Merino Vest. 

85 cent Ladies’ Finer Quality Vest. 

$1 Silk Stitched Superior Merino Vest. 

$1.25 Soft woolen Fine Fabric Vest. 


Also, MUCH FINER GRADES—Ladies’ Merino | 


Wear of both DOMESTIC and ENGLISH makes. 
’ 55 cent Balbriggan, woven seams, embroidered. 
‘ 30 cent Ladies’ striped Stockings. 
* 25 cent Ladies’ Regular Fine Stockings. 
' Ladies’ Woolen Hose, every style. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS? 


S85 Cent Snirts. 


One lot of very good Merino Shirts, 35 cents for 
small sizes, rising 5 cents to the size. 


46 CENT GIRLS’ SHIRT. 


One lot, finer grade, small sizes, 45 cents, rising 
5 cents to the size. 

The above prices are at least 25 per cent. below 
former figures. 


MEN’S MERINO SHIRTS. 


We have in stock lines of Men’s Shirts, in white, 
clouded and scarlet, from 40 cents to the finest dce 
mestic and English makes. 
CHILDREN’S STOCKINGS, 
LADIES’ STOCKINGS, 
GENTS’ STOCKINGS, 


JOHN M. FINN, 


_S. E. corner Seventh and Arcn Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 
14th St. & 6th Ave. NEW YORK. 
The Largest Importers in America of Dolls and 
Toys suitable for Holiday Presents. The LARGEST 
RETAIL FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT in 
New York. j@yCatalogues sent free to any ad- 


-dress. 
g@F- Orders by mail attended to with special care. 


CRITTENDEN'S 


} EVERY ST¥LE. 


NEW BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


4324 CHESTNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 


SAMUEL W. CRITTENDEN, Principal. 
Author of “Crittenden’s Treatise on Book-keeping.” 


NO CLASSES. SEPARATE ROOMS FOR LADIES. 
Evening Sessions after September 15th. 
Send for Circular giving particulars. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Ten Miles from Philadelphia, 

UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS, 
Gives a thorough Collegiate Education to both 
Sexes, who here pursue the same courses of study, 
and receive the same degrees. Forcatalogue, giving 
full particulars as to courses of study, Terms, etc., 

Address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa. 
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| CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 


A Boarding School for both Sexes under the 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting of Friends, offers 
perior advantages at moderate rates. Healthy 
tion. Convenient of access. Send for Circular, 


8. 0. COLLINS, A. M. Principal, 
Chappaqua, Westchester Co., N. y. 


——_ 


C. W. SLAGLE & CO. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants 
118 & 133 North St., Baltimore Md,, 


Soxtcir consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds ang all 
| kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash adv 
| made on shipments. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 
(Firat Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 

JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


THOMPSON 8HO 
No. 1118 Citron & 





BR. BY 


sAML, (CHARDS, 
7 256 N, Twentieth St. 
y 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S.B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair. 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored, 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’ 4, 


MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, 


Springboro, Ohio. 

under tis management of Friends. 
Classical and Scientific Courses ; also Preparatory 
and Elective Oourses. For both sexes. Two houy 
physical industry daily required, and remunerated 
Fall Term commences with Ninth month (Sept) 
ist, 1875. For catalogue and particulars address 

| the Presiészt, AARON WRIGHT, 
Springboro, Warren Co., Ohio. 


ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON, 
FRIENDS’ BONNET MAKER 


Has Removed from 420 NOBLE ST. to 
449 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
L. & R. L. TYSON, TRIMMING STORE, No. 249 
| South Eleventh Street, above Spruce, Philadel- 
| phia. Have a good assortment of Trimmings 
and Dress Linings. Also fine modes, brown and 
mixed Yarns, best Berlin Zephyrs and American 
Zephyrs, Canvass, Superior Knit Goods always on 
hand and made to order. Wool and French Wad- 
dings and other Waddings of the best quality. 
Ladies Linen, Hosiery, Gloves, Collars and Cuffs. 
Friends Book Muslin Handkerchiefs and materials 
or Caps; also Friends Caps made to order. 
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FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. 


“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION: LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE. 


VOL. XXXII. 


EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 
COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A, M. to 4 P. M, 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tairty-SzconD Volume commenced on the 27th of 
Second month, 1875, at Two Dollars and Sixty Cents to sub 
scribers receiving it through the mail postage prepaid. 


SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 
It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence a 


the bearer of the volume. 

REMITTANCES 7 mail should be in CHECKS, DRAFTS, or 
P. O. MoNEY-ORDERS; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS :—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph S. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 


ON THE ADVISABILITY OF REFERRING TO 
COMMENTARIES AND SIMILAR WORKS, IN 
CONNECTION WITH FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
TEACHING. 


Read at a meeting,of Philadelphia First-day School 
Union, held at Germantown, Eleventh mo.,12th, 1875. 


“ Notes, commentaries and dictionaries of 
the Bible are compilations from aucient his- 
torical records, and books of modern travel, 
exploration and research, which bear witness 
either directly, indirectly or by inference to 
the truth of the facts and incidents narrated 
in the Scriptures.” 


The object had in view by those who from 
time to time have undertaken this difficult 
work, has been to make clearer, such por- 
tions of the Bible as are obscure, or liable 
to be misconstrued, in consequence of the 
changes that have taken place in the world 
since it was written, and our ignorance of 
the forms of thought and methods of expres- 
sion, and the manners and customs which pre- 
vailed at that time. 

They are intended to give a clue to the 
interpretation of the metaphors and allegor- 
ies that make up so large a part of the con- 
tents of these writings; to weigh ambiguous 
phrases in the just balance of critical 
analysis, and give their significance in lan- 
guage that can scarcely be misunderstood by 
the intelligent inquirer. 

Oriental literature is flowery and imagina- 
tive, full of high sounding titles and glowing 
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pictures of exalted majesty and imperial 
power. The Bible is no exception. 

In the plain matter-of fact times in which 
we live, when each important word means 
just so much and nothing more, the earnest 
seeker after Divine light, turning to the 
Scriptures for confirmatory evidence that his 
convictions and spiritual exercises emanate 
from the same source that comforted and 
strengthened holy men of old, is in danger if 
he sets aside these external helps, of falling 
into one of two grave errors. He may, on 
the one hand, believe that he finds our 
Heavenly Father contradicting Himself, and 
making requirements utterly unworthy the 
great and adorable Being, whom his inmost 
soul most earnestly desires to please, and 
refuse to regard it as having any Divine 
authority. Or, in a superstitious reverence 
for what is written, which makes no allow- 
ance for the imperfect knowledge of physical 
phenomena that prevailed in those early 
times, or for the orientalisms that do not 
admit of a liters] interpretation, he may fail 
to recognize the facts that human minds 
gave color and form to the Divine truths 
therein recorded. Hence we find a large 
class of Christian professors, who without 
questioning, accept as a Divine revelation 
every word within the lids of the Bible 
from Genesis to the book of Revelations, and 
claim to find in its pages all that is needed to 
direct their feet in the paths of holiness, it 
being to them the “ very word of God.” 
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There is yet another class of Bible readers 
found mainly among Friends and those hold- 
ing similar views, who seek only for the 
spiritual sense or application of that which 
is written. These make every prophecy, 
incident or occurrence, as well as every para- 
ble and allegory found either in the o!d or 
the new Testament, a figure only of some 
state or condition of the human soul, and 
refuse to accept any other rendering, though 
it be required to give the account an intelli- 
gent interpretation. 

It is as if a man having a beautiful home 
in a green and smiling valley, where his 
whole life had been spent, should assert, that 
there was no beauty beyond the hills that 
look down upon his own fields. He might 
indeed believe so and be happy in the con- 
viction, but his friend who has crossed the 
dividing ridge knows that beauty, wealth 
and power of which his limited vision has no 
conception, lie beyond that narrow outlook. 

In reading the Scriptures there is no logi- 
cal reason why we should not pursue the 
same course that we do with any other book 
of so ancient a character. Indeed there 
appears to be greater need of seeking what- 
ever help may be derived from all other 
sources, in consideration of its antiquity and 
the peculiarities of oriental life, with which 
the general reader is not expected to be fa- 
miliar. 

While it is conceded that our sympathies 
and emotions may be profitably exercised in 
the reading, without any other help than the 
same Divine Source which moved holy men 
of old to record the dealings of God with 
them, there yet remains a vast unexplor. 
ed field of enlarged thought and pr fita- 
ble instruction, which by a more thorough 
examination and an intelligent analysis we 
may make our own. 

Take as an instance the account given of 
Abraham’s temptation to sacrifice to Jehovah 
his son Isaac, the idol of his heart. How 
many have read that thrilling narrative, 
and in imagination seen the boary patriarch 
toiling up the -rugged steep of Moriah, car- 
rying with him the implements of sacrifice, 
and weighed to the earth with the burthen of 
his grief? Have heard him in the full assur- 
ance of a sublime faith, respond to the query 
of the wondering boy, “God will himself 
provide a lamb for the sacrifice,” and with 
no knowledge of the customs of the times in 
which Abraham lived, how many of these 
have doubted the sanity of the man who 
could thus, deliberately outrage every paren- 
tal feeling and believe in so doing that he 
was acting under Divine direction. 

It is just here that such explanations as 
we get from notes and commentaries on the 
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Scriptures, come to our aid, and we leary 
that it was the custom of the idolatrong 
nations by whom Abraham was surrounded 
to propitiate their gods by human sacrifices, 
the dearer, and more exalted the rank of 
the victim, the more acceptable the c fering; 
hence kings and princes sacrificed their own 
sons. This isthe key note to the transaction, 
and knowing this, we can look with more 
charitable eyes upon Abraham, who. fearing 
he loved his son more than his God, wag 
prompted to put his loyalty to such a fearful 
test. 

We read also the declaration, “Cast thy 
bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find it 
after many days.” So far is this expression 
from having force or meaning to us, that it 
contains an assertion which, according to our 
use of words, is utterly false, but when we 
turn to the commentary we learn that bread 
stands for graiv, and in this instance refer. 
ence is made to an agricultural process 
known in the remotest antiquity, of flooding 
the ground upon which rice is to be grown, 
and then sowing the seed. We at once see 
that the text contained for the people to 
whom it was addressed a spiritual lesson of 
great import. 

The same may be said of the writings of 
the prophets. What a mine of instruction 
concerning the fate of nations and the pro- 
gress of spiritual truth lie hidden under the 
metaphors and allegories through «hich they 
made known to the rulers of their day the 
purposes of the Almighty. 

With Herodotus, Zenophon and Josephus 
before us, how the mists and clouds of ob- 
scurity that hang around the prophecies melt 
away, and our inward vision, broadened by 
the light of research, is enabled to take in, 
with a fuiler meaning the wonderful force 
of their testimony aud the uncompromising 
fidelity to manifested duty, that animated 
those divinely commissioned seers. 

Few of us can read in the original lan- 
guages the works of these ancient historians, 
hence we do well to avail ourselves of “ notes 
and commentaries” prepared by competent, 
large-hearted, and honest translators, who, 
feeling called to the work, have, to the best 
of the ability given them, collated and ar- 
ranged, whatever information throws any 
light on the Scriptures, from every available 
source. 

There is another important point to be 
considered. The languages in which the Old 
and New Testaments were written have long 
since ceased to be spoken languages, and the 
common English version kuown as King 
James’ translation, having been made more 
than two centuries ago, cur own language 
has undergone so many changes in that time 
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ai cienntons 
that the literal meaning of many words,| base our simple faith never shine out with 
then very properly used, has been so changed | greater effulgence than when contrasted with 
that their true significance is nearly lost. the schemes and plans that for so many cen- 
We call the Scriptures sacred, and we! turies have been as a veil before the minds 
have mystified their contents until they are | of God’s seeking children. 
well nigh a sealed book to very many who Then let none fear to brirg the religious 
profess to “ walk by the same rule and mind | teachings of our Society to the crucial test of 
the same light” to which they bear testi- | severe examination, rather let each one of us 
mony. They are sacred only in the sense | take every advantage of outward help. Our 
that they record the history and progress of | Heavenly Father will come to our aid in 
religious thought of one very small portion | every sincere endeavor, and we shall be built 
of the human family, from the ancestry of| up and established in that most holy faith 





Adam to the fulfillment of the promise made 
to the erring pair in the coming of the 
Messiah. 

There is no mystery in the purposes of our 
Heavenly Father that relate to the creatures 
He has made, save only such as grow out of 
the narrow and partial views which a limited 
insight into His attributes have forced upon 
them. ‘‘ The mystery of godliness” that so 
overwhelmed the mind of Paul, ceases longer 
to be a mystery to the soul, which ia the tul- 
ness of time, knows the divine germ within 
it to grow and expand until the government 
of all that is human rests upon its shoulders. 
Until this is experienced by each individual 
self, not only is the record of its work, as 
given in the Scriptures, beyoud comprehen- 
sion, but the sermons and writings of devout 
men and women of our own, as well as of 
every age, are but as a sealed book. 

We are so constituted that it is only in our 
own experience that we bear living testimony 
toa truth. What our eyes have seen,—our 
ears heard, our hands handled,-—these are 
realities. But we would fall far short of 
fulfilling the end of our complex being, if 
we rested here. In nature we are not satis- 
fied with what we see around us but are con- 
stantly seeking new fields of exploration,— 
new evidences of Div.nity, in the things th 
have been created, and we welcome the 
smallest ray of light that brings us nearer 
the boundary line of the finite. 

Let us give the same good cheer to the pa- 
tient, plodding inquirers after truth, who find 
their avocation among musty rolls and worm- 
eaten parchments; who carefully unearth 
the fragments of thousands of years gone by, 


-| 1831. 


which our souls so ardently hope to attain. 


L. J. R. 
Wild Rose, Eleventh mo., 10th. 





A MAN may glorify God by his daily busi- 
ness, if he pursues it in an honorable, just 
and generous spirit. He may glorify God in 
his amusements and recreations, if he par- 
takes of them temperately, without envy, 
without undue excitement, not seeking merely 
to get pleasure, but to impart pleasure also 
to others. 


~———-_ e408. © — —__ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MARY DYRE. 


The following article was a contribution to 
an Annual published in Boston in the year 
It was from the pen of Catharine 
Maria Sedgwick, of Lenox, Mass., an emi- 
nent writer and moralist, to whom American 
literature has become greatly indebted for 
much that has elevated its tone and charac- 
ter. It loses none of its interest, from the 
fact that the author had, at that time, very 
little opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the people called Quakers, except that 
which was furnished by general reading. In 
the preparation of this article, however, she 


at | Would seem to have given much care in the 


examination of original records. She was a 
woman of most exemplary life, and was the 
intimate friend and correspondent of William 
Ellery Channing, Henry and William Ware 
and many others distinguished for learning 
and piety. She died in the year 1867, much 
honored and beloved. E. 


Mary Dyre belonged to the religious So- 


and find ample ,reward if, in the half oblit-| ciety of Friends, and was among those who, 
erated inscription, one more link in the chain | in 1657, sought in New England an asylum 


of human brotherhood is discovered. 


from the oppression of the mother country. 


Because we advocate the use of works of | But the persecuted had become persecutors ; 


reference in our families and our First-day | and, instead of an asylum, these harmless 
Schools, we do not commit ourselves to the | people found a prison, and were destined, for 
“plans of salvation” taught in them as| their glory and our shame, to suffer as mar- 
‘*God’s plans,” nor need we fear to make | tyrs in the cause of liberty of conscience. 

such free use of these books as the interests of| Sewel, the historian “ of the people called 
our schools demand, while we are careful to | Quakers,” to whom we are indebted for most 
point out the “more excellent way ” as we| of the following particulars, has given very 
understand it. The truths upon which we | slight notice of Mary Dyre’s private history. 
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‘She was,” he says, “ of a comely and grave 
countenance, of a good family and estate, and 
a mother of several children; but her hus- 
band, it seems, was of another persuasion.” 
From another document, which we have been 
so fortunate as to obtain, it appears that this 
defect of religious sympathy, had, in no de- 


gree, abated the affection and confidence of 


her husband. 

Thus, she possessed whatever comes within 
the aspiration of a woman’s ambition or af- 
fections ; beauty, for this is no violent phara- 
phrase of the Quaker historian’s stinted cour- 
tesy, rank, fortune, conjugal and maternal 
happiness ; yet she counted all these but loss, 
when she believed that her obedience to the 
inspirations of God required their sacrifice. 

The Pilgrims, findi: g the penalties of fine, 
imprisonment, scourging with the “ three- 


_corded whip,” cutting off the ears and ‘boring 


the tongue with a red-hot iron ineffectual in 
extirpating the “ cursed heresy of the Quak- 
ers,” or “ preventing their pestilent errors and 
practices,” proceeded to banish them from 
their jurisdiction on pain of death. 

This violence was done under a statute en- 
acted in 1658. Mary Dyre, with many others, 
sought a refuge from the storm in Rhode Is- 
land. Christian libeity, in its most generous 
sense, was the noble distinction of that prov- 
ince ; and there Mary might have enjoyed 
her inoffensive faith and all the temporal dis- 
tinctions it permitted, for her husband filled 
one of the highest offices in the province. 
But she could not forget her suffering brethren 
in the Massachusetts colony. She meditated 
on their wrongs till she ‘‘ felt a call” to re- 
turn to Boston. Two persons, distinguished 
for zeal and integrity, accompanied her— 
William Robinson and Marmaduke Steven- 
son. Their intention and hope was to obtain 
a repeal or mitigation of the laws against 
their sect. Their return was in the autumn 
of 1659. On their appearance in Boston 
they were immediately seized and committed 
to prison; and, a few days subsequent, after 
a summary and informal examination before 
Governor Endicot and the associate magis- 
trates, they were sentenced to suffer the pen- 
alty of death, which had been already decreed 
to such as, after being banished, should re- 
turn. 

Mary’s companions replied to the annun- 
ciation of their sentence in terms that savored 
strongly of human resentment, which, alas 
for human weakness! is often betrayed in the 
anticipation of the judgments of Heaven. 
‘ Give ear, ye magistrates,” said Stevenson, 
“and all ye who are guilty, for this the Lord 
hath said concerning you, and will perform 
His word upon you, that the same day ye put 
His servants to death shall the day of your 








visitation pass over you, and ye shall by 
cursed for evermore.” The passions of oup 
infirm nature are sometimes confounded with 
the religion that accompanies them, as the 
cloud is, to an ignorapt eye, identified with 
the prismatic rays it reflects. 

Mary’s pure and gentle spirit dwelt in eter. 
nal sunshine; its elements were at peace, 
When the fearful words were pronounced; 
““Mary Dyre, you shall go to the prison 
whence you came, thence to the place of ex. 
ecution, and be hanged there until you are 
dead,” she folded her hands and replied with 
a serene aspect, ‘The will of the Lord be 
done.” : 

Her friends have described her demeanor” ' 
at this moment as almost supernatural, aa if ail 
the outward temple was brightened by the 
communications of the Spirit within. They 





say the world seemed to have vanished from “A 
her sight; her eyes were raised and fixed in Pi 
the rapture of devotion ; her lips were moved ; ) 
by the ecstasy of her soul, though they uttered = 
no articulate sound. th 

Governor Endicot seems to have felt an a 
irritation at her tranquillity, not more digni- th 
fied than a child’s, when he vents his wrath hi 
in blows on an insensible and incorporeal sub- f 
stance. 

“ Take her away, marshal,” he said, harsh- - 
ly. 
Ny I return joyfully to my prison,” she re- 
plied; and then turning to the marshal she 
added: “Thou may leave me, marshal, I 
will return alone.” 


“I believe you, Mrs. Dyre,’ replied the 
marshal, “ but I must do as] am commanded.” 

The prisoners were condemned on the 20th 
of October. The 27th was the day appointed 
for the execution of the sentence. With a 
self-command and equanimity of mind rare 
in such circumstances, Mary employed the 
interval in writing an “Appeal to the Rulers 
of Boston ;” an appeal, not in her own be- 
half, not for pardon, nor life, but for a re 
dress of the wrongs of her persecuted breth- 
ren. “I have no self-ends, the Lord know- 
eth,” she says, “ for if life were freely granted 
by you it would not avail me, so long as I 
should daily see or hear of the sufferings of 
my people, my dear brethren, and the seed 
with whom my life is bound up. Let my 
counsel and request be accepted with you to 
repeal all such laws, that the Truth and ser- 
vants of the Lord may have free passage 
among you, and you be kept from shedding 
innocent blood, which I know there be many 
among you would not do, if they knew it so 
to be.” ‘‘ In love, and in the spirit of meek- 
ness, for I have no enmity to the pereons of any, 
I again beseech you.” There is not through- 
out this magnanimous appeal the slightest 
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iotimation of a wish that her eentenve should 
be remitted, no craven nor natural shrinking 
from death, no apologies for past offences, but 
the courage of an apostle contending for the 
Truth, and the tenderness of a woman feeling 
for the sufferings of her people. Could it 
matter to so noble a creature where, accord- 
ing to the quaint phrase of her sect, her “out- 
ward being dwelt,” or h»w soon it should be 
dissolved ? 

On the evening of the 26th, William Dyre, 
Mary Dyre’s eldest son, arrived in Boston, 
and was admitted to her prison. He came in 
the hope of persuading his mother to make 
such concessions, in regard to her faith, as to 
conciliate her judges, and procure a reprieve. 
All night he remained with her. The par- 
ticulars of this interview have not been pre- 
served. Mary’s enemies have not been scru- 
pulous in the record of her virtues, and her 
friends appear to have considered the affec- 
tions of nature scarcely worth a memorial, 
amidst the triumphs of her faith. We know 
the temper of woman, the tenderness and 
depth of a mother’s love. We may imagine 
the intense feelings of the son on the eve of 
his mother’s threatened execution, pleading 
for the boon of her life; we may imagine the 
conflict between the yearnings of the mother 
and the resistance of the saint; and we may 
be sure that we cannot exaggerate its violence 
nor its suffering. The saint was triumphant, 
and on the following morning Mary was led 
forth, between her two friends, to the place of 
execution. A strong guard escorted the 
oo and, as if to infuse the last drop of 

itterness in their cup, Mr. Wilson, “ the 
ininister of Boston,” attended them. There 
were coarse and malignant spirits among the 
spectators. “Are you not ashamed,” said 
one of them tauntingly to Mary, “to walk 
thus hand-in-hand between two young men?” 

“No,” she replied, “ this is to me an hour 
of the greatest joy I could have in the world. 
No eye can see, nor ear hear, nor tongue 
utter, nor heart understand the sweet in- 
comes and refreshings of the Spirit of the 
Lord which [ now feel.” Death could not 
appal a mind so lofty and serene; man could 
not disturb a peace so profound. Her com- 
panions evinced a like composure. hey all 
tenderly embraced at the foot of the scaffold. 
Robinson first mounted it, and called on the 
spectators to witness for him that he died not 
asa malefactor, but for testifying to the light 
of Christ. Stevenson, the moment before the 
hangman performed the last act, said, “ This 
day we shall be at rest with the Lord.” 

Mary was of a temper like the intrepid 
Madame Roland, to have inspired a faltering 
spirit by her example; far more difficult she 
must have found it to behold the last quiver- 


broken by a piercing cry. 
reprieved !” was sent from mouth to mouth, 
till one glad shout announced the feeling of 
the gazing multitude. 
those gathered to this fearful spectacle whose 


ings and strugglings of mortality in the per- 
sons of her friends. 
was steadfast, and ascended the scaffold with 
an unblenching step. Her dress was scru- 
pulously adjusted about her feet, her face 
covered with a handkerchief, and the halter 
put around her neck. 


But even after this she 


The deep silence of this awful moment was 
“Stop! she is 


Was there one of all 


heart did not leap with joy? Yes. Thesuf- 
ferer and victim, she to whom the gates of 
death had been opened. ‘‘ Her mind,” says 
her historian, “‘ was already in heaven, and 
when they loosed her feet, and bade her come 
down, she stood still, and said she was willing 
to suffer as her brethren had, unless the 
magistrates would annul their cruel law.” 
Her declaration was disregarded, she was 
forced from the scaffold, and reconducted to 
prison. There she was received in the arms 
of her son, and she learned from him that 
she owed her life not to any soft relenting of 
her judge, but to his prolonged intercession. 
Fortitude, the merit of superior endurance, 
has often been conceded to woman. One of 
our most celebrated surgeons had the mag- 
nanimity to say toa patient on whom he had 
just performed an excruciating operation, 
“Sir, you have borne it like a man; you 
have done better than that, you have borne 
it like a woman.” But the most devoted 
champions of the weaker and timid sex must 
concede that they are inferior to man in cour- 
age to brave circumstances and eucourter 
danger ; yet, among all the valiant hearts in 
manly frames that have illustrated our race, 
we know not where we shall find a more in- 
domitable spirit than Mary Dyre’s. The tri- 
bunal of her determined enemies, the prison, 
the scaffold, the actual presence of death, the 
joy of recovered life, and, more potent than 
all, the meltings of maternal love, did not 
abate one jot of her purpose. On the morn- 
ing after her reprieve, she dispatched from 
her prison a letter to her judges, beginning 
in the following bold and, if the cireum- 
stances are considered, sublime strain : 
“Once more to the general court assem- 
bled in Boston speaks Mary Dyre, even as 
before. My life is not accepted, neither 
availeth me, in comparison of the lives and 
liberty of the Truth and servants of the living 
God, for which, in the bowels of meekness 
and love, I sought you.” She proceeds to 
charge them, most justly, with haviog ne- 
glected the measure of light that was in them, 
and thus concludes: ‘‘ When I heard your 
last order read it was a disturbance unto me, 
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that was freely offering up my life to Him 
that gave it me, and sent me hither so to do, 
which obedience being His own work, He 
gloriously accompanied with His presence, 
and peace and love in me in which I rested 
from my labor.” : 

The minds of the magistrates must have 
been wonderfully puffed up and clouded with 
an imagined infallibility, and their hearts in- 
durated ‘by dogmatical controversy, or they 
would at once have perceived that Mary 
Dyre was maintaining a righteous claim to 
the same privilege for which they had made 
their boasted efforts and sacrifices—the privi- 
lege of private judgment. 

Whatever intimations they may have re- 
ceived from their conscience, they were not 
made public; no answer was returned to 
Mary’s letter, and no concessions made to her 
sect; but it was thought prudent to commute 
Mary’s sentence into banishment, with pen- 
alty of death in case of her return, and she 
was accordingly sent with a guard to Rhode 
Island. 


(To be continued.) 


sisi acs 
Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE QUAKER INDIANS. 


BY ANTHONY BENEZET. 


Their chief and some others came to Phila- 
delphia to visit Friends, and “ Proud” in his 
History alludes to it. In 1760 this visit was 
made. The Friends finding these Indians 
were religiously disposed, said they would 
like to see them. The chief, says Benezet, 
was “one who, though untaught by books 
and unlearned in what is called Divinity, 
through the inshining of the light of Christ on 
his understanding, could explain the operation 
of true religion on the heart.” He and some of 
his people were convinced that when God 
made men “He did not intend that they 
should hurt or kill one another.” They, 
therefore, refused to join other Indians in war, 
“no matter what the penalty.” They brought 
their prisoners with them and some horses, 
and delivered them to the governor, and 
would not take any presents from him in re- 
turn. The chief said he had now delivered 
up all the captives, and we desire to do justice 
and to love God. He says, again, I pray you 
let us have no strong liquor at all; do 
not give our young men a drop of 
liquor! Brother, though we are poor, 
we want no recompense for the prisoners 
and horses; we do not return them to you 
from a desire for gain. I came here on 
religious account and on invitation, and 
feel perfectly satisfied with the many good 
things I have heard in religious conference 
amongst the Quakers. I think on God that 
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made the world and us, and want to be ip. 
structed in His service and worship. I amg 
great lover of peace; I love my brethren, the 
English, and they shall ever find me faithful, 
Our corrupt hearts have found out this wron 
way of dealing. This is not as it ought to be 
Brother, you see there is no love nor honesty 
on either side. You do wrong and the Ip. 
dians do wrong. Therefore we propose to 
fling this entirely away and love one another 
as brothers ought to do. Our young men egree 
with me in this, and they want to love God 
and leave off their former bad course. I am 
fixed in my religious ;rinciples, and shal] 
always abide by them. The Great God ob 
serves all that passes in our hearts, and hear 
all that we say to one another. Of late year 
there has been an awakening among these 
Indians, and this chief felt himself called to 
preach to them. 

True piety they believe to be an inward 
work by which the heart is changed from bad 
to good. It becomes tender and filled with 
good. Friends had several opportunities with 
them, and they regularly attended Friends’ 
Meetings whilst in the city. A Friend ae. 
companied them on their return home as far 
as Bethlehem. The chief said to him he had 
labored for peace, but was made weak for 
that work by the bad spirit striving to over. 
come the good in his heart; and “I hope the 
good spirit will overcome the bad, and then I 
shall be strong and try to turn people from 
war to peace.” The Friend proposed to say 
something to the chief of the Saviour’s words 
and good example when on earth. He re 
sponded, “auch things are awful, and should 
be only spoken of at a solemn time, for then the 
heart is soft and they will go into it, and not 
lost, but when the heart is hard they will not 
enter; and so be lost. At a fit time I shall 
be glad to hear of these things.” As to 
reasoning about religion, he said people ought 
to be solid and sober, and not try to throw 
each other down, but speak one at a time, 
and without being in heat or anger. People 
are grown cross towards each other. If they 
lived in love it would not be so; but they 
grow proud and covetous, which causes God 
to be angry, which He would not do if they 
lived iu love and obeyed 'Him. “I havea 
feeling whereby I can tell whether people 
speak from the head or the heart.” This In- 
dian Chief no sooner felt the love of God in 
his heart, and the power of God to his com- 
fort, than he endeavored to make the other 
Indians sensible of it and turn them to the 
same. One Indian falling back after he had 
been religious, and attempting to speak, the 
chief said to him, “be silent,” as you will 
spoil the people by speaking to them from a 
bad heart! Go get your heart made clean 
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first, and then come and speak to the people. sociability which is found in smaller places ; and are 
This chief turned his mind from the lower | Often quite as much depressed with a sense of lone- 


- : : liness, and the monotony of existence, as those who 
world towards Him who created it, with strong | a1. there temporarily. i 





desires for a fuller knowledge of God. Therefore let it not be supposed that the hospi- 
Tuomas FouLKE. tality shown is done in a patronising spirit, or with 
New York, Eleventh month 15th, 1875. the idea of conferring any particular obligation. The 


ais pee hosts often derive more pleasure than their guests 
ii from such intercourse. 

‘ ’ a ° =. . ens > 

[THe subj ined letter, taken from the Lon If the London Friends lived within easy reach of 


don Friend, so fully represents the condition of one another, it would seem natural enough to ask a 
r own meetings and the difficulties with | young friend to join the family circle for an evening 
ou & en eee ae | J § 
which we have to contend, that we give it in occasionally; but when a young man or woman is 
i known to be absorbingly engaged in study or bu3i- 
full, and ask the thoughtful attention of our neg toe Spek te gees oe te eee 
ders to the statements contained therein, | °°**. a ree 
reade ‘ ical = ? | time in travelling to and from their host’s honse, as 
and of the impossibility of carrying out all they would in the object of the j»urney, when, after 
our desires in this direction.—Ebs. ] 

















all, there is no definite attraction to offer. 
Sometimes a few young friends are invited to 
meet each other: but such occasions spent in con- 
versation, or enlivened only by the quiet amuse- 
ments usual amongst Friends, are often considered 
“awfully slow.” This does not surprise the host 
and hostess, particularly when their guests are 
persons who are engaged in intellectual pursuits, 
but they are at a loss what to do, to entertain them 


YOUNG FRIENDS IN LONDON. 
(To the Editor of The Friend.) 


Dear Frienp.—We should like, from a London 
resident’s point of view, to offer a little explanation 
in reply to a letter which appeared in The Friend of 
Ninth month, signed by ‘“M.,” commenting on the 

osition of young men and womea, who are living 
alone in echo. better. ; : 

“M.” says, very truly, that many country Frieads Householders rather like to have the opportunity 
consider these young people do not receive the kind | of giving a verbal invitation, instead of the formality 
Christian care which they should. But country | Of a written one, for they can then sometimes form 
Friends are probably little aware of the numerous | #2 idea whether their young friends care to come. 
difficulties which surround the subject, nor of the | Consequently young men or women are sometimes 
amount of anxious thought which Loadon residents | asked after meeting to spend the rest of the Sunday 
bestow on the endeavor to perform a brotherly and | at a Friends’ house. From what we hear and read, 
sisterly par: towards their fellow-members. it would appear that this is not done sufficiently : 

“M” remarks upon a young man having been in- | but the responsibility does not altogether rest with 
formed of the receipt of his certificate at the meet-} the residents. Ifa young man sits at the bottom of 
ing-house, instead of in a friendly call. Though | 4 large meeting house, and hurries away (perhaps 
this “lazy and undignified ” proceeding may, on a | from feelings of modesty or diffidence) directly the 
few rare occasions, have occurred, the care of those | meeting breaks up, is it surprising that those who 
appointed to visit a new-comer does not usually end | sit near the top should sometimes not see him, and 
here, but they take pains to make his acquaintance, | often be unable to speak to him? y 
and to introduce him to others. We know that when a young man keeps in the 

“ M.” proposes as a remedy that a standing com- | background, it is sémetimes done because he does 
mittee should be appointed to visit strangers who | 20t wish to be asked to a Friends’ house; and we 
come to reside in London. We dissent altogether | Suppose it is sometimes done from a sensitive fear 
from the spirit of such an arrangement. There is| Of intruding himself oo the notice of his friends. 
already too much tendency on all hands to get rid | Need we be surprised that each of these classes in 
of the feeling of personal responsibility, by shifting | turs occasionally receives the treatment which would 
work on to the shoulders of a committee: and we | be appreciated by the other? 
think that this attention to strangers, even if as| Let those who sometimes go away from meeting 
well attended to, would bs less acceptable from a/| without having exchanged a single friendly word, 
committee than from unofficial individuals. understand that they are often followed by the eyes 

In some cases complaints are made unjustly or | and by the thoughts of those who would gladly have 
without foundation. When a young man's certifi- | spoken to them if they could. 
vate is not sent for six, eight, or twelve months One more complication is introduced by the fact 
after his arrival in London, is it entirely the Lon-| that these solitary mewbers are often in a higher 
doner’s fault if his name and address are not im-| social position than some of those who most feel 
mediately known? And when young people re- | their responsibility as residents. We do not wish to 
peatedly decline invitations to Friends’ houses, on | give this fact undue importance, but it is felt by 
the ground of previous engagements, is it reason- | some to be a real difficulty, in spite of all that 
able to complain that Friends take no notice of| they know may be very truly said on the opposite 
them ? side. 

Many who are now houssholdera know from ex- Where there is a family of young people, hospi- 
perience the feelings of a young man or woman | tality is often exercised in face of the fact that their 
living alone in lodgiags, and, remembering the| motives are misuaderstood and misrepcesented in a 
kindness of their older Friends, feel it to be but an | manner that demands some amount of fortitude to 
act of justice now in their turn toshow hospitality to | disregard. 
the rising generation. But the difficulty is how to In some meetings an endeavor has been made to 
do so acceptably. meet the want of a little friendly intercourse, com- 

It is not only strangers coming to London for a| bined with something of intellectual interest, by 
tim> who feel their position to be solitary: the resi- | arranging lectures at the meeting-house, preceded 
dents often lament that the great distances at which | by a social meal; but the attendance has very often 

they live from each other effectually prevent that | been such as to lead the organizers of these social 
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meetings and lectures to suppose that the want for 
them was not felt. 

As far as our experience goes, when a stranger 
visits a country meeting, he uniformily meets with 
the greatest possible hospitality and attention ; but 
if a member of one of these meetings were to become 
a London resident, we think he would find the con- 
ditions of life to be so different, that it would be 
impossible to carry out his good intentions in the 
same successful manner. 

Thine truly, D.C. R. 
caso 

To all men. and to all times, the best friend 
is virtue ; and the best companions are high 
endeavors and honorable sentiments. 


“SCRAPS 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


a 








As I took my seat, the thought presented 
that if we had a good meeting we must all 
strive to be a part of it, and the prayerful 
feeling arose that not only I, but that all who 
were gathered might seek for a spirit of quiet- 
ness and peace ; that we might be open to hear 
whatever was offered and receive it'in kind- 
ness and in love, whether it corresponded with 
our religious sentiments or otherwise. That 
we would then test it by the knowledge of 
Divine Truth which we had, and adopt as 
much of it as might be adapted to our own 
conditions, and let the rest pass. 8. P. G. com- 
metced, by alluding to the vision which John 
saw of an angel coming down from Heaven 
clothed with a cloud and a rainbow upon his 
head, and his face was as it were the face of 
the Sun. He spoke of the cloud as an illus- 
tration of that which intercepts the light be- 
tween us and our Heavenly Father in a 
spiritual sense, an.! that as we become obe- 
dient and submissive to His divine will and 
power, the light would break through the 
cloud and we should sce more clearly, and 
feel the presence of the Father. The rainbow 
was compared to the cardinal virtues which 
were to be found in our hearts. The primi- 
tive colors were there, and the operation of 
those virtues going forth and being combined 
furnished light and love to the glory of the 
Father. The light ot the Sun represents the 
light that comes from God, and is revealed to 
us by its.own powe~, warmth and Truth. We 
receive and reflect it as the moon and stars 
reflect the light of the Sun. The planets 
reflect a different light one from another, yet 
they all move in harmony, and receive the il- 
luminating principle from the same source— 
here we see a diversity in nature, yet all is 
harmony. 

So with man in his various conditions of 
life. The love of the Father shines in and on 
all. It is universal, and if that love is re- 
flected back from us in accordance with the 

















knowledge which we have of the truth, it ig 


well with us. He declared that we must come 
to a knowledge of the divine power within 


ourselves before we could realize salvation, 
The reading of the scriptures and the writings 
of those who have gone before us would not 


avail, though He desired that we should read 
these writings prayerfully: they were evi- 


dences of the light that had shone upon our 


predecessors, but God’s power is the same now 
that ever it was, and is shining upon us as it 
did upon them. He wanted us to know that 
we have a present Saviour through which the 
will of God is revealed. * * * 

I am not following his words exactly but am 
giving my impressions of his ideas, clothing 
them as nearly as I can recollect in his lan- 
guage. 

At the close he gave us an affectionate fare- 
well, intimating that his love for us was great, 
and desiring we might pray for each other, 
for he needed help equally with those he 
addresssed. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 27, 1875. 





Nore.—If our correspondent O. E. will 
recur to the last chapter on Usury, in No. 38 
of our papsr, and carefully read it, we think 
he will find his objection answered. _—_Ep.° 





ed 


A Correction.—In S. R.’s letter from 
Europe, published in No. 37 of the present 
volume of the Intelligencer, reference is made 
to the Turtle as being a Batrachian. 

This is a mistake, as it belongs to the order 
Chelonia and family Testudinide. 

The Batrachians are vertebrate animals, 
having a naked skin, generally without ribs, 
and no distinct neck. 

They breathe sometimes by gills, but gene- 
rally by lungs. To this order belong the 
Frogs, Toads and Salamanders. 

S. R. R. 
Reported for Friends’ Intelligencer. 

DarwinisM.—Professor Pliny E. Chase, 
of Haverford College, delivered the first of 
his course of lectures on “ Modern Scientific 
Discoveries and Theories,” at the Hall of 
the Mercantile Library, on the evening of the 
17th inst. 

Professor C. began with an allusion to the 
interest manifested in Centennial celebra- 
tions, and this being the Centennial of Sci- 
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ence. He stated that much is said of the 
conflict of science with religion, between 
which there can be none. The only conflict 
is between truth and error ; truth is always 
consistent with itself, for God is truth. Any- 
thing discovered is a fact, and we may allow 
ourselves great liberty in accounting for 
facts. There is a distinction between what is 
true asa fact and our theories respecting it. 
Many of the foremost active and practical 
men in the scientific ranks of this closing 
century are Americans. 


To the query, what is the truth that un- 
derlies the theory of Darwin; what is Dar- 
winism? Professor C. said, The basis is the 
great variation in the animal creation. All 
the workers who have investigated this sub- 
ject have flourished during the present cen- 
tury. Among those who have made it the 
ereat study of their lives, Jean Baptiste 
Lamark and Louis Agassiz are the most 
prominent. 


Lamark divided animals into three groups, 
based on the degree of intelligence mani- 
fested, viz., the Apathetic, representing all 
the lowest forms of existence, the Sensible 
embracing the crustacea and allied species, 
and the Intelligent, in which he placed the 
higher orders of creation. This system has 
been unjustly charged, as not accounting for 
an intelligent controlling power. 


Ocesupying a somewhat different ground, we 
have L. Agassiz, whose first publication 
placed him in the front rank of scientists. 
Seventeen years of patient labor established 
by demonstration, as he said, the “superin- 
tendence of an intelligent power in the 
universe.” The study of nature is highest 
intercourse with Supreme Intelligence in its 
outward manifestation, 

Darwin’s starting point is the admitted 
variation in animals under domestication. 
Our farmers understand this, and by carefully 
studying the marks that go with these varia- 
tions, qualities are transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation ; how far this can go is 
not settled. Darwin thinks species may be 
changed ; the question can only be determined 
by an accumulation of facts. 

The second point is “ The struggle for ex- 


istence.” Some interesting and amusing cal- 





culations of increase during the period of an 
ordinary human life, were here given by 
Professor C., illustrating the great amount of 
life-force in the universe, the rapidity of its 
development, and how the struggle for exist- 
ence is more severe on those of the same 
species which have the same habits and 
derive their subsistence from the same sources. 

Natural selection is the next point ; “ Like 
seeks like” is a yrand law of nature in 
Inertia. Much is eaid of law; law is not an 
explanation, but a fact; man cannot produce 
varieties, nor prevent them. This constitutes 
Darwin’s natural selection ; is this the result 
of chance or of intelligence? If we go back 
to the earliest period, all the ca: bon found is 
an indication of life; the germs of this life 
must have had intelligence. 

In Darwin’s theories, as he promulgates 
them, said Prof. C., I do not see much to 
object. They are truths; we may accept them 
in our own way; his sins are of omission 
rather than commission; yet in not defining 
his position be leaves room for the charges 
that are brought against him. 

This synopsis gives but a very imper- 
fect idea of the force and eloquence displayed 
by Prof. C. The close attention of the audi- 
ence evinced the absorbing interest felt in the 
subject under consideration and in the clear 
manner in which it was presented. The 
hall was well filled. R. 

Eleventh mo , 18th, 

The second lectare was delivered on the 
evening of the 24th—Benjamin Thompson 
(Count Rumford) and Humphrey Davy. 


“ Heat, a mode cf Motion.” 


Lecture III, 12th month Ist —Benjamin Frank- 
lin and Michael Faraday. ‘Electricity and Tele- 
graphy.” 

Lecture IV, 12th month 8th.—Thomas Young and 
William Allen Miller. ‘‘ Universal Force ;” “ Spec- 
troscopy,” ‘“ Let there be light!” 

Lecture V, 12th month 15th.—Luke Howard and 
James 8. Espy. ‘‘The wind bloweth where it list- 
eth ;” Weather Predictions. 

Lecture VI, 12th month 22d.—George Fox and 
Jonathan Edwards. ‘Harmony of Faith and 
Reason.” 


Tickets for the remainder of the course, 
and single tickets, can be procured at the 
office of Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER. 


MARRIED. 





TOWNSEND—SUTTON.—On the 16th of Elev- 
enth month, at Weston, Baltimore county, Md, with 
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seph C. Townsend, to Mary H., daughter of James 
L. Sutton. 


—- ++ ~or 
DIED. 

PLUMMER —After a lingering illness and great 
suffering, borne with patience and fortitude, Caarles 
P. Plummer departed this life a few minutes after 
12 o'clock on the morning of the 19th of Eleventh 
month, in quietness of mind and body, aged nearly 
37 years. 

SEARING —At the residence of her husband and 
father-in-law, John L. and John Searing, in Led- 
yard, Cayuga county, N. Y., on First-day, the 24th 
of Eleventh month, of typhoid fever, Catharine M. 
Searing, daughter of Aaron Makeel, aged 34 years. 

She died in perfect consciousness of her approach- 
ing dissolution, which was sudden. Very near the 
close, she gave full evidence by her affecting and 
interesting language that she was prepared for the 
change and was accepted by her Heavenly Father. 
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ANDERMATT TO INTERLAKEN. 

The flora of the valley of Urseren and its 
vicinity is almost identical with that we ob- 
served last summer in the upper Engadine, 
which has about the same elevation. The most 
striking exceptions noticed are a delicate and 
fragrant white Lily, and a pretty purple Orchis 
with leaves spotted like the Dog-tooth Violet. 
A tiny yellow Violet is very plentiful, and the 
wild Thyme and Geranium seem to ba ruling 
families, though perhaps the various species 
of Silene are as extensively diffused through 
the flowery pastures. It would seem that life 
must be very hard and meagre in this wintry 
valley of the mountains, but though the people 
are doubtless poor and evidently very labo- 
rious, they are not in the least beggarly—a 
comfortable change after our Italian experi- 
ence. Happy little children, sun burned and 
wildly clad, play in the sunny meadow and 
along the bank of the shallow, rapid river, 
and hail us with friendly words as we pass 
them. Noting that I am gathering a boquet, 
they leave off their play with one accord, and 
hasten to make collections for me, with very 
little judgment, it is true, but with great good 
will ;and soon I am uncomfortably laden with 
their gifts. Jolly little men of Uri! you have 
done your best to show kindness to the pilgrim 
and stranger who wanders by your flowery 
river. It is a steap climb up the grassy hill- 
side to the guardian fir wood which overlooks 
the town, and when it is reached we find that 
a stone wall, three or four feet high, forms a 
protecting terrace for the precious wood land. 
We clamber up, however, and find a well 
trodden pathway among the fragrant fir trees 
and moss covered seats where we may rest and 
enjoy the primitive harmonies which the Al- 
pine forest murmurs evermore to the silent 
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hills. Insect life is not wanting, but no mos. 

quitoes or stinging flies appear to dwell in this 

peaceful upper world. Tall ferns flourish in the 

sheltered wood, but few of the delicate little 

forest flowers which smile up from the depths 

of the more lowly sylvan retreats. A few 

minutes walk, and the other side of the wood 

is reached, and here we are dismayed to find 

another wall which it requires much prudent 

management to descend in safety. Two gray. 

haired old women are gatheriag, in great bas. 

kets which are strapped on their backs, all 

the dead twigs and cones they can find, and 

propose descending the precipitous hill with a 

load which it makes the heart ache to see them 

bear along the level pathway. They salute 
us with smiling cheerfulness, however, and are 

evidently not the most unhappy of woman- 
kind. Not a twig, and umnds a leaf of the 

precious trees is allowed to moulder in the 
wood, but every atom is carefully utilized, 
when a tree is felled. To the right, and be- 
low the forest, is the ancient Lombard church 
of St. Columbanus, and a group of little girls, 
who are playing at housekeeping in the porch, 
which they have rudely decked with thyme, 
are easily persuaded to run down to the vil- 
lage for the key, and we enter the well-pre- 
served old edifice in which is cherished, with 
true Swiss conservatism, the rude and almost 
ludicrous decorations of the middle ages— 
unnaturally elongated visages to denote sor- 
row, and grotesque distortion to represent 
pious ecstasy. What oft-repeated annals of 
the heroic past are connected with these old 
hillside fanes of Switzerland; and how dear 
and sacred must be the sanctuary in which 
the baptism, the marriage and the burial of 
the long generations of the fathers of Urseren 
have been solemnized. The damp, rough 
floor of stone, the straight, upright benches, 
the rude old paintings, seem more precious to 
them, doubtless, than the most elaborate and 
refined newness. . 

But the sun has gone down behind. the 
mountain, and we must find the pathway 
back to the hotel, but may stop a minute to 
look into the more‘ modern village church 
and its attendant charnel house. Over the 
doorway of the chapel of the dead are the 
sad and touching words ffom Job 19: 21, in 
German: “Have pity upon me, have pity 
upon me, O ye my friends; for the hand of 
God hath touched me.” And within are 
words from Maccabees, which I did not re- 
member to have seen before (if, indeed, any- 
thing at all like it is in our version), remind- 
ing the beholder that it is a good and whole- 
some thing to pray for the dead, that they 
may find deliverance from the consequence 
of the shortcomings of their mortal lives. 
Over the doorway are shelves, on which are 
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NO mos. placed, in order, the skulls and thigh bones 
‘Il in this of the bodies which have been disinterred to 
sh in the make room for the later generations which 
ate little have sunk wearied into the broad lap of. 
e depths Mother Earth. A pale, sad-looking woman 
A few kneels in front of the a'tar, murmuring from 
he wood her book of prayer words of entreaty that 
l to find some dear one who has gone from her side 
prudent may find grace and favor from the righteous 
vO gray. Judge. 
eat bas. After one week’s dalliance in this cool, 
cks, al] high place, we are delighted to find the morn. 
od, and ing of Seventh month Ist rise bright and 
| with g clear, which leaves us no excuse for tarrying 
ee them longer in Andermatt. A carriage for Flu- 
’ salute ellen, on Lake Lucerne, is readily procured, 
and are and away we go through the rude Hole of 
voman- Uri; through the deep defile spanned by the 
of the avil’s Bridge, down which the Reuss dashes 
in the madly through narrow valleys in which the 
tilized, firs murmur; along precipitous steeps, where 
nd be- the smooth, solid road seems the work of 
church magic; through picturesque little villages, 
> girls, which find. lodgment on the terraces of the 
porch, ancient hills; and pause in our career at the 
hyme, town of Amsteg. As soon as the carriage 
he vil- halts, picturesquely attired women, bearing 
ll-pre- trays laden with articles of jewelry cut from 
, With the many-tinted quartz crystal of the moun- 
‘!most tains, crowd around the doors: and solicit our 
ges— attention to their beautiful wares. They 
e€ sor- speak to us firat in German, then in French, 
esent and finally beg us, in English, to buy some 
als of of their pretty things. The price is fixed, 
e old they assure us; but, as we seem not over-anx- 
dear ious to purchase, they, one after another, fall 
yhich fall fifty per cent., and then entreat us to 
ial of name a price which would be satisfactory. 
seren The quartz crystals of St. Gothard are of 
ough great size and of varied tints, and I should 


ches, like to take to America one I saw at Ander- 


us to matt, which was of the smoky hue, and was 
and fully eighteen inches long, and quite ten 
inches in diameter, and perfect in form. 

the The town of Amsteg is 1713 feet above the 
way searlevel, and is beautifully situated in a fer- 
e to tile vale, overlooked by grand mountains. 
irch While our driver was refreshing himself and 
the his horses, we ascended to a grassy terrace and 
the sat down under the shadow of the walnut 
, in trees to admire the simple, frugal and labo- 
ity rious life of the Switzer. The patient indus- 
1 of try and artistic taste of the people are mani- 
are fested everywhere, and the natural fertility of 
re- their narrow lands is enhanced by the most 
ny- careful culture. From the neat shingle cot- 
od- tage, little balconies decked with flowers pro 
sle- ject from every window; and the pretty pa- 
ley vilion of tasteful rustic work, under the 
1ce shadow of the walnut tree on the hillside ter- 


race, catches the choicest view of the glorious 
snowy heights. The mountain torrent may 
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Sn 
not chisel its way in the fertile slope, but is 
wisely confined by raised banks, and has its 
pathway from the heights firmly paved with 
solid stone-work, as durable as it is elegant. 
The projecting roof of the pretty wood house, 
where a great supply of fuel is stored for 
winter use, is a shelter also for a luxuriant 
grape-vine, which finds just the protection 
and support it needs. 
front of a spacious cottage is covered with the 
limbs of a pear-tree, which is fastened to the 
wall like a vine, and has its branches so 
trained as to decorate but not obscure the 
windows. 
prince observed in Israel, long ages ago, the 
virtuous woman seeketh wool and flax, and 
worketh willingly with her hands, making 
the garmeats for her household. The water- 
power, which the impetuous glacier-fed streams 
supply, is utilized in a thousand ways, bring- 
ing the hum of many manufactories into this 
busy hive of workers, and the general intel- 
ligance, as well as the education of the 
people, is most worthy of admiration. 
speak three or four tongues is not a rare ac- 
quirement here, and the schoolmaster is at 
work in every hamlet. One traveller,* prais- 
ing the air of well-being, the neatness and the 
sense of propriety manifested by the Swiss, 
attributes it to the subdivision of the lands 
among the people. 
the proprietor is not to be mistaken in all one 
sees in Switzerland. Some cottages, for in- 
stance, are adorned with long texts from 
Scripture, painted on or burnt into the wood, 
in front, over the door; others, with the ped- 
igree of the builder and owner. 
that the property has been held sometimes for 
200 years by the same family.” 


Sometimes the entire 


In many places, just as the wise 


To 


He says: “ The spirit of 


These show 


Women perform much of the out-door as 


well as the in-door work, and women appear 
to do all the thinking and managing work of 
the home: being, as a rule, very superior to 
the men in manners and in intelligence. It 
is‘a great pleasure after our Oriental and 


Italian travel, to be again taken care of by 
kindly and _ intelligent 
women. If you drive up to the simple way- 


side inn, a fine looking, strong-handed young 


woman opens the carriage door, takes your 
parcels, helps you out, and does the simple 
honors of the house with a directness and 
dignity most pleasing to behold. She speaks 
your language, most likely, and can give in- 
telligent counsel in regard to to-morrow’s 
travel; or if you propose to tarry a day or two, 
she can tell you how and where your damaged 
attire may be put in order most expeditiously. 
Women carry the keys, make out bills, and 
in many cases receive the money ; then escort 


* Laing. 
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you to the carriage and speed the parting 
guest. 

Beyond Amsteg, we pass under ths ruins of 
a tower on the heights, supposed by some to 
be that erected by the tyrant Gessler, in the 
days of Austrian domination, to overawe the 
men of Uri. Then our way lies through 
green pastures and under shadowy trees, and 
past the famous places for evermore associated 
with heroic, perhaps almost mythic deeds of 
the Swiss patriot, Tell. Our driver points 
out to us the rushing mountain brook into 
which William Tell plunged, in vain endeavor 
to save a little child, but both were lost and 
their bodies were never seen again. The spot 
where the hero’s house stood is believed to be 
marked by yonder little chapel which is 
backed by an ivy mantled tower, and the 
pretty village of Burglen, nestling in the 
lovely valley, was his native place. 

The field of Schaddorf, by which we pass, 
is of interest as the spot where the parliament 
of Uri is held every spring. Every mana, 
except the priests, above twenty years of age, 
has a vote. On the occasion of the popular 
assembly,-the authorities of the Canton come 
in civil and military state, their attendants 
bearing aloft the two bull horns of Uri. From 
a semi-circular pavilion, erected for the pur- 
pose, the business of the day is announced to 
the people, and the various orators deliver 
addresses in regard to the matters which are 
to be decided, after which the questions are 
voted upon by show of hands. 

When the busness of state is dispatched, 
the Landaman and other public officers re- 
sign, and are either re-elected or replaced b 
others who are now chosen. Such is the little 
democracy of the hills! 

The village of Altdorf, which we soon enter, 
is the capital of the Canton, and is known to 
fame as the place where, at the command of 
this tyrant, Tell shot the apple from his son’s 
head in the open square. A stone fountain 
marked the traditional spot till 1861, when a 
colossal plaster statue of Tell, the gift of the 
riflemen of Zurich, replaced it. But we have 
no time to linger; pressing on to Fluellen, on 
lake Lucerne, the port of Uri, where the 
steamer lies in readiness to receive us and 
bear us up the romantic and sublime bay of 
Uri, past scenes consecrated by the noble 
legends of the Switzer, the historic truth of 
which it is an ungracious thing to doubt or 
to question. 

Says Sir James Mackintosh: “This is, 
perhaps, the only place in our globe where 
deeds of pure virtue, ancient enough to be 
venerable, are consecrated by the religion of 
the people, and continue to command interest 
and reverence. No local superstition so 
beautiful and so moral anywhere exists. 
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oe The solitude of the Alps is a 
sanctuary destined for the monuments of 
ancient virtues ; Griitli and Tell’s chapel are 
as much reverenced by the Alpine peasants 
as Mecca by a devout Musselman; and the 
deputies of the three ancient Cantons met, so 
late as the year 1715, to renew their allegiance 
and their oaths of eternal union.” 

The rich poetic and historic associations of 
those silent and solemn mountain shores, the 
deep, pure tinting of the lakes, the splendor 
of the cloud-flecked sky of blue, the snowy 
heights of the distant peaks, the little chapel 
which nestles by the water’s edge to mark the 
spot where the hero sprang to shore from the 
boat of Gessler during the storm ; the shadowy 
field of Riitli, where the three founders of 
Swiss freedom,* at the beginning of the four- 


teenth century, met at night to form a plan ~ 


for the liberation of their land, but solemnly 
binding themselves “to do no wrong to the 
Count of Hapsburg, and not to maltreat his 
governors,” to be just and merciful to their 
oppressors as well as faithful to each other ; all 
these combine to make our noon-day on the 
Lake of the Four Forest Cantons an unmixed 
delight. 

But now we have reached Brunnen, the 
port of Canton Schwyz, whence we turn west- 
ward along the southern shore of the lake, 
arriving at Bekenried at about three o’clock. 
Here we take a carriage, intending to drive 
to Stanzsted, to Alpnach and to Sarnen the 
same evening. Away we go, and all looks 
promising for a delightful ride in the cool of 
the day, but a threatening cloud rises from be- 
hind the western hills. The driver shakes 
his head ominously and asks if we will not 
take refuge at Stanz, which is near at hand. 
We assent, and are safe in the little inn before 
a heavy blow and a dashing, pouring rain, 
with thunder and lightning, comes sweeping 
down from the heights. Then a storm of 
rattling hail follows, cooling and even chilling 
the air, which had been almost sultry before. 
In the midst of the tumult of the elemepts, 
the bell in the village church peals out loud 
and clear, sounding like a calm, reassuring 
voice above the storm. We inquire why the 
bell tolls at such a moment, and the hostess 
replies that these sudden thunder storms are 
often very violent (rocks and masses of earth 
being frequently hurled into the valleys), and 
the bell is rung to comfort the frightened 
people, reminding them of the divine presence 
and care, and commending them to a prayer- 
ful trust in the Power which rules the tempest. 
After a time the storm ceases, the clouds 
break and begin to disperse, and we send for 


* Werner Stauffacher, of Schwyz;, Arnold, of 


. | Unterwalden ; and Walter Fiirst, of Uri. 
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the driver to direct him to make ready to 
proceed. But he professes fear of the swollen 
torrents, and wishes to stay all night where 
we are, reminding us that we must pay the 
expenses of himself and team during the 
delay. Stanz is a pretty town, and not un- 
known to fame, being the native place of 
Arnold of Winkelried, who is here com- 
memorated with a statue. It is the capital of 
Canton Unterwalden, and is sadly memorable 
for the wild and desperate resistance of the 

ple to the new constitution imposed on ihe 
States of Switzerland, by the French, in 1798. 
Whole families perished together, young. 
women fighting beside their fathers and 
brothers. Every house in the open country 
was burned, and the few of the inhabitants 
who survived, wandering in the mountain 
fastnesses, would have died of want and cold 
had not prompt assistance been sent them 
from other lands. But all that Stanz can 
show is soon seen, and we insist on going on 
our way, promising that when we come to the 
dreadful torrent we will be willing to turn 
back. So away we go again in the cool of 
the departing day, to Stanzstad and thence 
over a good bridge to the western side of the 
Alpnach Lake to Alpnach, a little village at 
the foot of Mount Pilatus. It is needless to 
say that the dangers of the way were purely 
imaginary, and the ride perfectly delightful 
as well as entirely safe. The next morning a 
short drive brings us to Sarnen, where we 
dismiss our carriage and take outside seats in 
the mid-day diligence, for the trip over the 
Brunig Pass to Brienz. The calm delight of 
the slow, steady progress up a shadowy 
woodland road to the summit, and the ex- 
ultant, triumphant joy of the downward gal- 
lop; the little trip at eventide from end to 
end of the tiny lake of Brienz, and our safe 
arrival at the fair town of Interlaken, which 
holds her court in full sight of one of the 
most glorious of the snowy summits of the 
Alps, the Jungfrau, complete the record of 
our two days’ journey. The pretty town of 
hotéls has plenty of room for travelers, and 
there are more hotel coaches in waiting for us 
than there are passengers arriving. Accord- 
ingly, we have great choice of rooms and a 
most cordial reception at the Grand Hotel 
Victoria, and here we rest. 

Seventh month 2d, 1815. 
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From the Boston Transcript. 


LOUIS AGASSIZ, 
Concluded from Page 622 


No description or painting can adequately 
give the feeling of a person contemplating 


peculiarities of animal life, having the advan- 
tage over others of being able to draw com- 
parisons and note slight shades of difference. 
Curiosity having been awakened in Boston, 
Agassiz found a large audience awaiting his 
first lecture. He had aptly chosen “ Amer- 
ica” for his subject. Besides the presentation 
of ideas, new and varied, the sympathetic 
voice of the orator, the foreign accent, and the 
noble, expressive face produced great effect 
upon his hearers, and the hour of fixed atten- 
tion concluded with rounds of enthusiastic 
applause. The foregin naturalist was the 
theme of the next day’s conversation in Bos- 
ton. Everybody wished to hear him, though 
at the price of four dollars, and the evenings 
of an entire week, Agassiz devoted to the 
same lecture. He was persuaded to abandon 
the idea of returning to Europe and to accept 
a professor’s chair at Harvard College, where 
he soon saw himself in a position to liquidate 
his debts in Europe. He next conceived the 
idea of founding a large museum connected 
with the college buildings. Asa preparation, 
he determined upon a course of travel. A 
visit to Lake Superior was first decided upon, 
and a party of sixteen from Boston, joined 
by others in New York, left on the morning 
of the 15th of June, 1848, upon a voyage of 
discovery and investigation. Each day the 
soil, vegetation, animal population aad gen- 
eral character of the country were carefully 
observed. They passed slowly through the 
State of New York, noting the course of its 
rivers and the formation of its rocks, to the 
Falls of Niagara in their grandeur, to Lake 
Ontario, to the valley of the Mississippi, mak- 
ing observations, comparing nature in Amer- 
ica with that of Europe, and noting the 
similarity of certain orders of plants. During 
this time Agassiz made collections of such 
— of fish as were not to be found in 

uropean waters. At home he had studied 
these, more or less well preserved in the mu- 
seums, here to be found full of life. 

To this exploration, physical geography 
owes a more just, concise description than had 
ever before been given. 

The next trip was to Florida, and on the 
way home Agassiz was earnestly solicited to 
give a course of lectures upon comparative 
anatomy at the medical college of Charleston. 
The acceptance of this and the carrying on of 
his profound studies at the same time proved 
a serve tax upon his physical strength, and 
he returned worn and tired to Massachusetts. 

After a short period of rest he undertook 
the p»blication of a natural history of the 
United States. This work was expensive, 


for the first time the nature of new places and | and nothing better testifies to the popularity 
things. The student takes in at a glance the | of its author in America than the fact that as 


character of a country, the vegetation and | soon as the difficulty was known, 2500 sub- 
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scribers responded at once to the appeal. 
In the preface to the work the author says, 
“The public of this country differ widely 
from the public of Europe. In the United 
States there is no oneclass separate and dis- 
tinct from the rest of the nation. On the 
contrary, the desire for instruction is so 
general that I may expect my books to be 
read by mechanics as well as by students 
and naturalists.” Agassiz, still*pursuing his 
studies and investigations, began the founda- 
tion of the museum, one of the finest scien- 
tific establishment in the world. In the ac- 
complishment of this great work he thought 
nothing of the trouble, but pushed on, with 
eyes steadily fixed on the purpose of dedica- 
ting this great effort of his life to his adopted 
country. In the fulfillment of this task, and 
the classification of the vast collection re- 
quired, Agassiz, in spite of his wonderful 
energy and robust constitution, felt his 
strength failing. Physicians prescribed rest 
and change oi climate Should he go to 
Europe? He hesitated; an unexpected cir- 
cumstance put anendto his doubts. Agassiz 
had never forgotten the voyage of Spix and 
Martins to Brazil. At the age of twenty 
years he had received the task of classifying 
the fishes collected by these explorers. Many 
times in his life had he dreamed of visiting 
these same places, and of studying nature in 
South America. The emperor of Brazil, one of 
the most cultivated men of modern times, and 
a friend of all noble enterprises, had shown 
much interest in the accomplishment of the 
work carried on at Harvard. Through him, 
carefully prepared additions had been made 
to the museum at Cambridge, and A vassiz’s 
thoughts often turned to some time, far in the 
future perhaps, when he should see the sov- 
ereign in his own home. One day, without any 
belief in the actual realization of the plan, 
Agassiz spoke in the presence of several 
friends of the benefit, scientifically viewed, to 
be derived from a visit to the Amazon and its 
tributaries. Immediately one of Boston’s 
wealthy men, Nathaniel Thayer, turning to 
the naturalist, exclaimed, “ You would prefer 
giving to the journey you area bout to take a 
scientific character; make up a party and go 
to South America; I will detray all the ex- 
penses of the expedition.” This generuus 
offer had irresistible attractions, and the 
company, including Jacques Burkhardt, a 
draughtsman of long acquaintance, left for 
Brazil. 

Agassiz had lost his wife soon after his ar- 
riva: in America. He contracted asecond 
marriage with a young lady of superior mind, 
Mies Lizzie Cary, who formed one of the com- 
pany to Brazil. Mme. Agassiz has given us 
a faithful account of this trip from her note 
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— 


book of carefully written observations, under 


the title of “ Voyage to Brazil,’ so wejj 


known to us. Through thekindness of the 
president of the Pacific Mail Steamship Com. 
pany, the members of the party received com. 
plimentary tickets: and after a very delight. 
ful voyage were landed safely at Rio Janeiro, 
A steamer was there placed at their disposal 
for a trip up the broad Amazon, from the 
basin of whose waters more than 1800 speci. 
mens of fish were taken. ‘In no part of the 
world,” said the illustrious naturalist, “ does 
there exist a greater variety of fish than 
here.” 


Returning to Cambridge, this great ex. * 


plorer gave his time to the arrangement of) 
the fouth American collection for the Har. 
vard Museum. But the fatigue of the work 
was too much for him, and absolute rest 
seemed indispensable ; yet he could not give 
up the idea of new conquests, At the age of 
six-y-four years he made a voyage through 
the Gulf Stream, to study the temperature 
there and around Cape Horn. He formed, at 
this time, the project of establishing a building 
upon the seashore for the purpose of studying 
the life of marine animals. Through the 
means of Mr. John Anderson of New York, 
he was offered control of an island in buz- 
zard’s Bay, the island of Penikese, which was 
very favorably situated for this object. He 
threw himself into the work with wonderful | 
energy, sca cely taking any rest. In the au- 


tumn of 1872, returning to Cambridge, his) 
health secmed finally undermined. The 26th | 


of the preceding February the Academy of 
Sciences in France had made him foreign 
associate, a title accorded only to the most 
illustrious. 


Louis Agassiz closed his long and useful | 


life the 14th of December, 1873. The funeral 
services took place in the chapel of Harvard 
College, conducted with the simplicity which 
had characterized his life. A few days later 
the members of the college took solemn _reso- 
lutions in honor of bis memory, and the 
American flag upon all public edifices was hung 
at half- mast. 

By his discoveries, by his original investi- 
gations, Louis Agassiz has wonderfully con- 
tributed to the progress-of science. His 
studies of glaciers and the knowledge of fos- 
sil fishes which he has given to the world 
will long remain of high value. If, in time, 
works more perfect or more complete take 
their places, these will yet stand as a tribute 
of genius. The natural history of the United 
States holds now a most favorable place. 
Among the contemporaries of the illustrious 
naturalist we find investigators, who, by dint 
of patience and skill, have brought to light 
the slightest shades of difference and the 
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oll NT ££ 
most delicate features in the organization of = he should succor and — — — 
animal life. To those, perhaps, posterssy will Aud Un Good Poteet etnced tate a uabesl 
accord the first rank, but we may believe that And gave bim as he grew, from time to time, 
Agase1z will always be considered as the Lessons to learn—not always easy ones, 
principal revealer of the world’s history in its | But when well learned gaining the meed of praise.” 
successive phases. ; He who worshipped the So mused I, and the while my eyes were resting 
Creator through his works and thought to| On a fair young girl who, as I knew, 
honor him the more in showing the tree | Had lately lost a friend. Lost, did I say? 
Jaws of nature, often suffered the disap- | pte ot ae ae Ss - per 
pointment of a his views of it opposed medina plesibcon sennakie bend aie.” 
because conflicting with a pre-established But early womanhood still found them friends. 
faith. But he had the consolation of an un- 

aralleled triumph. 

To him belongs the glory of having diffused 
scientific instruction throughout a great na- 
tion. In a country where the sciences had 
been cultivated with distinction, but within 
prescribed limits, he had the happiness of 
arousing enthusiasm for discovery, and of 
leading many learned men in the path of in- 
vestigation. . 

Endowed with most happy natural quali- 
ties, the young professor of Neuchatel, or the 
old professor of Cambridge, acquired in soci- | 4 step from girlhood’s mirthful, careless day 
ety an influence that men rarely obtain, even | [nto a noble, thoughtful womanhood. 
those who are stimulated by the best inten- | Thou canst not see it now; but when thy years 
tions. Agassiz seemed /,to hold this position Three score and ten have numbered, thou canst 
by right of character, by the simplicity of his From aa mountain-top, and see, well-marked, 
manners, and by the charm of his conversa- | 7),¢ path by which, His guardian angel at thy side, 
tion. He used these advantages for the real-| Thy Father safely led thee. Thou wilt praise 
ization of great things, and the American | The Wisdom and the Love that made this life 
people have not failed to profit by it The The — scene it is, and, through the sun- 
zoological ee this monument bequeath- And the cloud alike, would train His children 
ed by the illustrious naturalist to the country | For the higher life. 
of his adoption, is to-day under the control of} —Zveventh month 14th, 1875. 
those who well know its worth. A son, M. ae 
Alexandre Agassiz, occupying a promiment 
position in the scientific world, will follow in 
his father’s footsteps and complete his work.| When once men come to the knowledge of 
A savant of the highest order, a profound | good and evil, or when once they dig into 
philosopher, an honor to humanity, has| that knowledge, then death is not a retribu- 
passed away; but a great and magnificent | tion but a relief. It is of the tender mercy 
work remains, the undivided inheritance of | of God that we should die then, even if there 
all civilized nations. were no hereafter to beckon us away. Im- 

- mortality on this side of the grave would be 

: :, the one terrible curse we could none of us 
= nee a bear, if we could seize and hold it. We 

2) should long for death as we long now for 

I sat among the worshippers to-day, and looked on | life; while so surely would the world be the 






















The bent-down face, that rested on her hand, 
Had an expression of sad thoughtfulness, 

As though’she questioned of \ife’s mysteries, 
And asked why sorrow’s lesson must be learned. 
In happy childhood, she had seen the tear 

In others’ eyes—the furrowed brow of care; 

But they had touched her lightly, thanks to Him 
Who on young shoulders lays no heavy load. 
But will this sorrow pass so lightly by ? 

Time will smooth down its keenness, ’twill become’ 
A tender memory, cherished long and dear; 

She may form ties more tender and more strong, 
And a long life of varied hues be hers; 

But from this early sorrow she may date 


DEATH NOT AN EVIL. 


faces loser by our staying here after our time was 
Where the stamp was set of introverted thought. up and another’s time begun. The time 
We cannot know what sermons thus are preached, | P ld h bie hal gun. id 
More powerful than come from human lips, would come when the whole race would pra 
Which, when inspired from heaven, can only say, | to have that tree of life removed for life’s 
“ Listen, my brother, to the Inward Voice.” sake, and ! assert this, once for all, there is 
Hy mind was led, as by some subtle chain, the difference between the life about us and 
To muse on human life; and thus I thought: the life within us. It would make no great 


“God might have brought His children fully grown | matter for the animal world if its life ran on 
Into this wondrous world, perfect in mind and forever, because animals measure time by 
He dimccaaien them here as helpless babes instincts and ae by experiences. The — 
That man might learn what tenderness and love and ent. moment is the perfect sphere of their 

pity are, desire. They want no better, they fear no 
And through his human instincts might be taught | worse—neither cross nor crown is in their 
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vision—they take no thought for the morrow. | Ds£r s#a sounpincs.—The deepest sea soundin 
Chaucer’s bird sang “all the way from 
London to the sea,” and the brood that flew 
away last year are forgotten, but the brood 
that comes this year are like their parents— 
one time is as good as another to them ; they 
have never eaten, you know, of the tree of 
good and evil, and so immortality would not 
pain them if everything went on through all 
the ages. But when some one said, “ The 
spirit of a man goeth upward,’’ he touched 
that line of difference between our existence 
and that of the rest of the animal creation, 
- because where the animals have instincts we 
have experiences, where they have habits we 
have memories, anticipations, reflections, 
joys and sorrows. We have eaten of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil. [Robert 
Collyer. 





eters that had been sent down were smashed tg 
atoms by the enormous pressure of the superig. 
cumbent water. A previous unsuccessful attempt tg 
reach the bottom, but in which 4,545 fathoms wer 
sounded, showed the temperature at that depth to be 
353 degrees Fahrenheit uncorrected.—San Francisey 
Bulletin. 


A new variety of the Mennonite, or continental 
Quaker sect, is gaining ground in Hungary to ay 
extent that threatens considerable embarrassment 
to the Administration. These so-called Nazaringg 
not only disown ail clerical organization and refuge 
to take any oath or enter any military service, but 
they dispute the lawfulness of taxes that go to sup. 
port a State Church or army. All assessments made 
on them are therefore levied under protest. They 
are said to be an offshoot of Calvinism, but have of 
late been largely recruited from among the working 
Catholic population, so that their numbers, es. 
timated a few years since at 6,000 only, are now 
officially stated at 30,000, and said to be really much 
larger.— Voice of Peace. 


~~ 


THE sense of God’s presence gives an aroma 
to all of human life. It gives unity to our 
thoughts and aims. We are no longer 
divided and distracted, but our heart and 
mind are united in one faith and love. 








NOTICES. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
11th mo. 30th, Burlington, at Crosswicks, N. J. 


On the 13th inst., a tidal wave, ten feet high 
swept up the Parrett river, Somersetshire, England, 
sinking one vessel and damaging many more. On 


12th mo. lst, Southern, at Camden, Del. the 14th., a violent storm prevailed all day in London, 
- 4th, White Water, Richmond, Ind. and much damage was caused at Dover, Boulogne 
- 9th, Salem, Woodbury, N. J. and other seaports on the British and French coasts 


“ 13th Baltimore, Little Falls, Md. 

‘© Prairie Grove, Prairie Grove, Iowa. 
16 h, Haddonfield, Haddonfield, N. J. 

as 23d, Fishing Creek, H. Y.H., Millville, Pa. 
- 29th, Scipio, North street, N. Y. 


by high tides. Thousands of acres were submerged 
in Somersetshire by the overflowing of the river 
Pirrett. Disastrous floods are reported throughout 
England. At Nottingham thirteen persons were 
drowned, more than three thousand houses were in- 
undated, and fifty factories were stopped. Near Ox- 
ford the railway lines were all under water, and the 
village of Botley was entirely flooded. At Burton- 
on-Trent six persons were drowned; and at Derby 
the water is still several feet deep in the streets, 
Above Gainsborougb the Trent has burst its banks, 
and all the surrounding country is flooded. Hun- 
dreds of persons have seen the destruction of their 





The next Third-day evening meeting will be held 
at West Philadelphia, corner of Thiriy-fifth and 
Lancaster avenue, at 7} o’clock. Walnut street 
Park cars pass the house. 


FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 











yet effected were obtained by the Challenger hig Ga 
year in the abysses of New Guinea, depths which ( 
have occasioned a sharp line of demarcation betwee, 

the fauna of Asia and Australasia. The “ leaq» 

weighed four cwt., and struck bottom at the tremep. } 
dous depth of 4,450 fathoms, or about 26,700 feet, The ing 
hollow rod, by which specimens of the bottom are we 
brought up, was full of mud, and both the thermom,. —_ 


aii 


Stated meeting at 820 Spruce street, on Fourth- 
day evening, Twelf.h month Ist, at 8 o’clock. S. 
Parrish will conclude his interesting account of the 
‘¢ Friendly Association for Promoting Peace with 
the Indians.” A general invitation extended. 

Wu. J. Jenxs, President. 
N. E. Janney, Secretary. 





A Social Meeting for the reading and considera- 
tion of the Scriptures and Friends’ writings is held 
at Race Street Monthy Meet‘ng Room at 8 o’clock, on 
5th day evening. A general invitation is extended. 








ITEMS. 


On the afternoon of the 20th inst., the Market- 
street Bridge, across the Schuylkill, at Philadelphia, 
was destroyed by fire. 























homes, and the loss of property is enormous. The 
main line of the Manchester, Sheffield & Lincolnshire 
Railway is washed away, and all traffic was stopped 
for a time. 

On the 15th, the tide in the Themes was the 
highest on record. Greenwich and the low lands 
along the river were partially inundated. The, 
weather around the coast was very heavy, and 
wrecks were numerous. 

Lloyds published reports of wrecks that occurred 
off Bridlington, Cardigan, Clovelly, Berwick, Sun- 
derland and elsewhere. 

The estimated damage done to London and neigh- 
borhood by the high tides of the 15th will reach 
fully $5,000,090. The Woolwich Arsenal grounds 
are partially submerged, 

The Echo (a London paper) announces that on ac- 
count of the recent floods the sanitary authorities 





On the evening of the 15th inst., there was a sharp 
earthquake in San Francisco, but no damage was 
done. The vibrations were “ east and west.” There 
was also a “ smart shock” of earthquake in Southern 
California and Arizona on the 16th. 


have declared a district of Bristol, with a population 
of 6,000 persons, unfit for habitation until midsum- 
mer. Thousands of acres in the valley of the Trent 
will probably remain under water throughout the 
wiater. 
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~ PAILORING. 





PRINTING. 





GUSTAVUS GOLDZHB,/TAST BALTIMORE PRINTING ROOMS 


(Successor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
531 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


A Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 
ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 


able. 
peasone lag PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY.-@e 
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Farnittre Warerooms, aT N. 10th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


(7 Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatly done 











IAMOND Jewelry, Diamonds reset to order, 18- 
D karat gold Engagement and Wedding Rings. 
T. W. BAILY’S, Jeweler, 
No. 622 Market street. 


WATER FILTERS. 


Stone Water Filters, from $3.50 to $10.00. 

Metal Filters, with Porcelain Coolers from $7.00 
to $15.00. 

Porcelain Filters and Coolers from $9.00 to $15.00. 


The most thoroughly reliable Filters in use. 
Manufactured and for sale at the Old Established 
House Furnishing Store of 


E. 8S. FARSON & CO. 


No. 220 Dock St., (below Walnut St.,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


~KAUB, FRYMIER 
& EDWARDS, 


Successors to 
B. DORSEY & SONS, 


China, Glass, and 


Queensware. 


Are offering great inaucements to 
aon of French China Dinner and Tea Sets, Plain and 

ecorated, choice styles and +uperior quality. An exten- 
sive and varied assortment of Chamber Sets, Foreign and 
Domestic Glassware, Piain, Cut, and Engraved. Our Stock 
has been carefully selected, and purchased for cash, enabl- 
ing us to sell at the lowest cash prices. 








Book and all kinds of Job Printing and Binding. 
Cards, Billheads, Ret Envelopes, etc. Orders filled’ 
promptly, neatly and at reasonable rates. 

A. P. MORRIS & OO., 
Broadway and Lombard Sts., Baltimore. 





ESTABLISHED 1853. 


SR eRU ARS 


Of the latest and most beautiful Designs, and all other Slate Work on hand 
or made to order. 
FACTORY AND SALESROOMS No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 


WILSON & MILLE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


“Beautifal!" ‘‘Charming!"" ‘Oh, how lovely!” “ What are the 
worth?” ete. Such are the exclamations of those who see the el i 
new Chromos produced by the European acd American Chromo Publishing 
Ceo. a one will want them. It requires no talking to sell the pictares, 
they for themselves. Canvassers, Agents, and Ladies and Geotlemen 
out of em ment, will find this the best opening ever offered to make 
for cov fidential Circulars, 

» 738 Washington 8t., Boston. 


TH!S-PAPERIS KEPT ON FILE 
AT THE OFFICE OF, 


presi 
JUPLGENTS, 


733 SANSOM ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(tian fiimale from us before 
oman 


TAYLOR ACADEMY. 


(Founded by T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, 1857.) 


A SCIENTIFIC, CLASSICAL & COMMERCIAL 


Institution for both Sexes, 
OOR. EIGHTH & WOLLASTON S8Ts3., 


WILMINGTON, DPEL., 


RE-OPENS, 9th Month 6th, 1878. 


The sexes board in different buildings, each under the di- 
rect care of a teacher of the Academy. 


J. K, TAYLOR, Principal. 


Lixcotn, Loupon Coury, Va., 
6th Month 4th, 1875. 

Having been one of the Board of Visitors to J. K. Taylor's 
Academy, in Loudon County, Virginia, and also a grand- 
parent of two of the students, it gives me Te to say, 
that the institution was conducted with ability and success. 

The removal of J. K. Taylor from our county, and the clo- 
sing of his school, caused general regret. 


SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


particulars seod stam 
FP. GLEASON & 06. 


ial t Retail Depart t. 
Tlaecies cttenton a nen te the doveusioon of ‘China and| Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second Bt., Philada. 


glass to order, either in full sets or to match broken sets. 


923 Market Street, Philadel 


17" Opposite the New Post Office..cf}| 29p 823 




































































































































































FRIEND’S INTELLIGENCER. 


“DOMESTIC | E are selling the best fresh new crop imported 
IZ | Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
& SEWING | Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90¢,, 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 


MACHINES. by adding 18c. per 1b. for postage to any part of the 


country. Friends from a distance can rely on get. 








Liberal Terms of Ex- | ting good teas for the money. Direet to WILLIAM 
ghangelor Second-hand | INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 31 North Seeond Street, Phil. 
Machines of every des- | adelphia, Pa 
cription. : » +8 
“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. EGYPTIAN ROOFING. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Acrents WanTeD. “@0 NEW YORK. 








JOHN W. BARBER, 


Commission Merchant, | eo 


7 
No. 339,N. WATER STREET, MORE DURABLE THAN TIN, LESS THAN ONE 


HALF THE COST. 


Has in store a lot of very fine York State Potatoes, | For steep or flat roofs. Gan be applied by inex- 


Early Rose and Peach Blows, suitable for | perienced persons. Turned out by machinery. A 
seed or oly; use. | finished roofing ready to lay on the building, war- 

_ |ranted ten years. Send for circular and sample 
| Agents wanted. MORSE & MINER, Manufacturers, 


THE PENN MUTUAL 105 N. Fourth Street, ’Philadelphia. 


Roofing shipped to any part of the country, also 


LIFE INSURANCE COMP’ Y | dealers in One Ply, and Triple Thick Tarred Roof- 


| ing Felt, 3 cents per pound. Oxide Roofing Pain- 

OF PHILADELPHIA. for Felt, Tin, and Shiagled Roofs, 40 cents per galt 
Assets Accumulated, - - $4,075,663.34, lon. Pitch $3 per barrel. 
The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. All of | PHILADELPHIA, June, 1875. 

its surplus premiums are returned to the members | Messrs. Morse & Miner: 
every year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest | Gents :—The roofs of the three houses, Nos. 135, 
possible rates. All policies non-forfeitable for their | 137 and 139 Noble Street, which was covered with 
value. Endowment policies issued at life rates. | your Egyptian Roofing, three years ago, are in per- 
Agents Wanted. Apply to | fect condition now. Have required nothing done 


. to them, and are perfectly satisfactory. 
H. S. STEPHENS, Vice-Pres., L. C. CLEEMAN, Attorney-at-Law, 


921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. | No. 16 South Third Street. 


ROOFING! 





CompLete materials for a NEw roof 44 c. a sq. ft.; can be laid by any one, and is superior to ALL 
other roofings for CHEAPNESS, FIRE-PROOF qualities and DURABILITY. SampuEgs, also 100-pacE BooK, FREE. 
Fut particulars how to repair oip roofs, save re-shingling, PREVENT decay, and 


Stops Leaks, Effectually and Cheaply. 


in roofs of all kinds, mailed any one stating where they saw this notice; write or call ar once. Glines’ 
Rubber Roofing being very elastic and requiring NO tar or gravel, is strongly recommended by Archi- 
tects, Corporations, Public Institutions, Builders, and leading men in all sections, for NEw steep or flat 
roofs ,; can also be laid over oxp shingles, felt, plastic and mastic roofs with positive satisfaction; will 
not draw and split apart or crack; is clean to handle; pliable in conp weather; has No smell in hot 
weather; sheds water readily. Correspondence InviTeD. ‘Agents wanted in every town, and liberal 
inducements offered. 


N. W. SLATE ROOFING CO., { 383, Font St Eile 




















